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ABSTRACT^ 

/ 'Data derived from the Southern Youth Study (a 

six-year; three-wave study of rural youth and young adults> were 
utilized to examine a version- "of the Attitudinal Behavioral (A-B) ^ 
Dimension of the Social Mobility-Fertility Hypothesis -wherein it was 
posited that orientation^^foryUpward social mobility would have 
negative ef~fects up'on- subse.qjrfent early fertility among a panel of 527 
females, feacial and socioecbnomic class comparisons were made to^ 
determine if the effects of social,#obility orientations operated 
differentially on the early fertility of the white lower class vs the 
white middle class and of the. white lower class vs the blacK lower 
class. The variables employed were: levels of occupational^ and 
Educational aspiration; intergenerational occupational and 
educational mobility; breadwinner « s occupation; educational level of 
mother; and fertility. Results indicated: there were class and racial 
differences in the effect^ of education for self and occupation for 
mate on subseguent fertility; the effects of nobility orientations 
were the same as those of the aspiration measures but were not 
significant; the hypothesis was most consistently supported among the 
vhite lower class;, both educational and occupational aspirations for 
mate were significantly * related inversely to fertility among seniors;' 
there were similarities in the whi^te middle class fo;?^ducational but 
not for occupational aspirations for mate and high educational but 
only midd'le range occupational aspirations. for the black lower class. 
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THE ATTITUDINAL-BEHAVIORAL DIMENSION OF THE SOCIAL 
■ MOBILITY-FERTILITY HYPOTHESIS: AN EMPIRICAL" EXAMINATION* 

by 

C.S. White 

INTRODUCTION ^ 
Differential fertility is, tAuse the term loosely, a "s.ocial fact". 
Not only is this phenomenon obs||fved in intersocietal comparisons between 
urban-industrial countries and "underdeveloped" or "preinduktfial" countf*iej 
differential fertility has been reported within so-cieties among various sub\ 
groups of the population — subgroups based on socioeconomic differences; 
e.g., religious, residential, racial, income, occupational or educ^ional 
^^^ference^. Recent research s^uggests that at least some of these differ- 
entials are narrowing. in the U.S., e.g. , between Catholics and Protestants, 
. rural and urban residents. Increasing knowledge, acceptance, and the use of 
contraceptives is offered as one explanation of the closing Qf these gaps. 
That is, excess fertility is decreasing due to increasing contraceptive 
usage. Peterson (1961) speculated that as contraceptive usage permeates all • 
classes equally the whple problem of class-bas6d ' fertil ity differentials 
v/ill disappear. An underlying assumption of such speculation is that desired 
family-size is the same for all -socioeconomic groupings. If this assumption 
*is correct, then class-based fertility differentials can Jbe^ eliminated through 
educatiCin and the availability of cbntraceptives. Research has shown, 

V 
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however, that fertility attitudes (desired family size or ideal family size) 
are not the same for-all socioeconomic groupings. This would imply that 
even if contraceptiveM^sage permeates a.ll classes equally, class based ferti 
lity differentials may still persist. There/dreiv the'' question remains, 

'< ^ 

"Why do people of one §ocioeconomic grouping\prefer> smaller fami li^s, "prac- 
tice family limitation and practice it more effectively, and have^N^maller 
families than those of another socioeconomic grouping?" 

THE SOCIAL MOBILITY-FERTILITY. HYPOTHESIS . ' 

The Social Mobility-Fertility (SMF) Hypothesis attempts to explain 
such differential fertility ampng^ SES groupings as either wholly or parti- 
ally due to the fact that fertility differs among /mobile .and nonniobile 

/ ^ V: 

copies. The weak form of the hypothesis postulates^ — 

SociaTTiiobi lity, both in its subjective and objective dimensions, ^ 
is directly related to. fertility planning and inversely related 
to the size of planned famjly both relationships persisting 
Within otherwise homogeneous socio-economic groups^... The theore- 
^tical extension of these assumptions for differential fertilit?J^. 
would be that social class differences in fertility planning and 
differential fertility itself are related to the differential [ 
frequency ^pf socio-economic ambitions and soqial mobi^lity within 
and between class levels, jWestoff, 1953:31) 

In this statement^ of the SMF Hypothesis two conceptual dimensions are actu- 

ally presented.>s4nce^social mobility, as it affects fertility, is viewed as 

either an attt^udina.r (subjective) or a behavioral (objective) phenomenon. 

It is- important to note that the aspiration for mobility is hypothesized 

to affect fertility regardless of whether that mobility occurs or not. 

In a previous paper (White, 1975) I have proposed that the SMF Hypothesi-s be. 

r ' 

Viewed as having four distinct conceptual dimensions rather than just the 
tvio delineated in Westoff 's presentation. These four dimensions have been 
.^tenned the Behavioral-Behavioral, the Attitudinal-Behavioral , the Behavioral 



AttitudinaU and the Attitudinal-Attitudinal Figure 1 presents a schematic 
presentation of these four dimensions and the hypothesis for each. The 
rationale for doing this is based on the fact that fertility, as well as 
social mobility, can be viewed as multidimensional. Furthermore, suchia con- 
ceptual scheme has utility for examining the relationship between social 
mobility and fertility at different points in the life cycle. 'i ) 



SOCIAL 
MOBILITY 



FERTILITY' 



BEHAVIORAL 



■ATTITUDINAL 



BEHAVIORAL 



ATTITL'DINAL 



Social mobility behavior 
is inversely related to 
fertility behavior. 


Social mobility behavior 
is inversely related to 
fertility attitudes. • 


Orientations for social " . 
mobility are inversely" 
related to fertility 
b'ehavior , 


Orientations for social 
• mobility are inversely 
related to fertility 
attitudes . 



Figure 1^ Goaqiptual dimensions ^of ther SMF Hypothesis. 

^ As explained. by Micklin and others who have p^esented justifications 
for the SMF Hypothesis, initially the mobility oriented' recognize the ad- 
vantages of 9 smalfv family (Micklin, 1969:489). The greater the mobility 
orientations, the greater the concern with limitation of family size. Thus 
it- would appear that the relationship of the A-A Dimension must first exist. 
Effective <methods of contraception may -or may not then be employed to actu- 
ally limit family size.* But, the greater the orientations for upward mobil- 
ity, the smallet^ the family size. The relationship hypothesized by the A-B 



Vor t)revity*s sake, these dimensions will be referred to as the B-B, 
A-B, B-A, and A-A dimensions, respectively. • 



Dimension would thus appear next in the sequence* Whether objective social 
mobility is then Actually attained is dependent on numerous factors outside 
the purviev/ of this discussion. Nevertheless, for the fecund, the B-A Dimen- 
sion necessarily precedes the B-B Dimension. 

Viewing ^the SMF. Hypothesis in this maimer has certain obv.ious methodolog- 
ical implications. For instance, one would not usually sample couples who 
have completed their chi]xl bearing period to test the A-A Dimension por select 
engaged or newly married couples to test the B-B Dimension. 

I 

PROBLEM 

The purpose of this paper is to empirically exanjjine a version of the A-B 
Oimens;ion of the SMF Hypothesis. The version under slnsid^ration posits that 



orientations for upward social mobility have negativ6\effects upon subse 




quent fertility. Specifically^ the study focuses on. tpe relationship between 
mobili.ty attitudes developed during adolescence aRl^slii^sequent early fertility 



among; a panel of nonmetropolitan Southern females. Racial and socioeconomic 
cla^ comparisons are made to determine if the effects of social mobility 



orientations operate -differentially on the early fertility of. the white ' 
lov/er class versus the white middle class and of the white l^er class ver- 
sus the black lower class. 

The substantive significance of this research ts four-fold. First, al 
though the SMF Hypothesis has received considerable empirical testing, the 
utility of the hypothesis for several critical populations is virtually un- 
assessed. This analysis of the SMF Hypothesis among disadvantaged nonmetro- 
poli tan females, both black and white, should provide valuable information 
concerning a grouping that has historically experienced high rates of fer- 
tility and low rates of social mobility. This is particularly important 
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Table t. Surnary Statements of Empirical. Re^eirch on the SMF Hyoothesis Classified by 
Behavioral Versus Attitudinal Dirren§ions. 



SOqAL 



fERTILITY 



BEHAVIORAL 



ATTITUDINAL 



BEHAVIORAL 



AHITUOINAL 



I. Fisher's Biological Determinism: , 

Inverse relationship (Fisher, 1930) 

II. lla.»oaeneous Class Groupings; 

1 Study found mobility depressing 
(baltzell, 1953) 

3 Studies found no significant 
differences (Scott, 1958; Tien, 
1961; Boggs, 1957) 

III. Heterogeneous Class Groupings: 

3 Studies found upward mobility de* 
pressing; downward, inflating 
(Berent, 1952; Riecier and Kiser, 
1954; Hutchinson. 1961) 

2 Studies found mobility depressing 
regardless of direction-(Kantner 
and Kiser, 1954; Blau and Duncan, 
1967) ^ ^ 

1 Study found no mobilityjUfcct 
when farm migrants excluaed 
(Goldberg, 1959) 

IV. Correlation & Regression Techniques; 

1 Study found a positive correlation 
for CatRoli'CS (Brooks and Henry, 
1958): ^ 

1 Study^found negative correlations 
in th'^.jtotal sample, but some 
positives-correlations in planned 
families; both. correlations lar- 
ger for farm migrants (Goldberg, 
196a) • 

1 itudy found no significant inter- 
vening effect of fertility on > 
steLtus (FeatheVman, 1970) 
1 Study found slight positive inter- 
• vening effect on income; slight \ 
negative on occupation (Duncan, \ 
Featherman and Duncan, 1972) * 



1 Study found conflicting effects 
(Riemer and Kiser, 1954) 

1 Study found positiveri^AtJon- 
ship (Kiser and Wjje^Tptdn, llJSl) 

2 Studies found no/relationship ^ 
(Featherman, 1970; Boggs. 1957) 



1 Study found mobility de- 
pressing regardless of 
direction (Karcum and 
Bean, 1974) 



1 Study ^ no systematic rela- 
tionship (Riemer and Kiser, 
1954) 
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when one considers the fact that most of the research in the area of'^fer- 
tility has been conducted with white, middle class, urban samples, while 
most of the policy programs have been directed toward nonwhite dis!advantaged 
populations (Davis, et al.). 

Second, the majority of empirical research on^the SMF Hypothesis has 
been concerned with the B-B Dimension. Table 1 shows the paucity of re- 
search in the other conc^tual dimensions. As mentioned previously, the 
weak form of the SMF Hypothesis posits that orientations for social mobility 
may affect fertility independently of whether the mobility is actually at- 
tained. But, the hypothesis assumes some degree of internalization of the 
"mobility ethos" prior to actual mobility. {See Whit^, 1574 and 1975, for , 
a discussion of these underlying assumptions.) Thiis, the effect of objec- 
tive mobility on fertility i.s not viewed independently of subjective move- 
rent and fertility attitudes. ^iTi^order to accurately tesjt and knowl edgeably ^ 
modify the SMF Hypothesis, more research is needed in dimensions such as the 
A-B. Dimension, which causally precede the B-B Dimension and are closer to 
the underlying assumptions. * ^ * 

Third, this study, by nature of the. research design, is able to estab- 
lish* cL clear qausal ordering along an attitudinal-behavi oral continuuin from 
mobility attitudes to fertility behavior. ' It is felt that this clarity in 
causal ordering should result in, a stronger test of the hypothesis. 

Fourth, this study uses direct measurements of mobility attitudes rather 
than the indirect measures em^oyed in other studies in the A-B Oimenstpn. 
furthermore, these direct measures are comparable to those presently being 

The surmiary statements in Table 1 are arranged according to general 
methodological approach j*n order to facilitate a more meaningful synthesis of 
the empirical findings. * See White (1974) for a more detailed review of the 
literature. 



used in status attainment research* This, comparability hopefiilly enhances 
the relevance of this research to that of other related specialty areas. ' i 
Efforts^^re also made to anchor these attitudes in social origins. / 

~ DATA 

Data for this analysis was provided by the Southern Youth Study — a - 

six year, three-wave panel of nonmetropolitan youth trom the Deep South. - 

The resporrdents were originally surveyed in 1966-1967 as high school sopho- . 

mores. Wave^PT was conducted in 1968-1969 when the respondents were high 

school seniors and Wave III, four years after their expected gi;a,4u^jtj^^^^^^^ 

(1972). This analysis is based on the 527, Ma^k '^^^^^ included 

•in the Southern Youth Study-.' 'Details on the research design, data collection 

" ' . ■ ■ r . ■ 

procedures and characteristics of the population considered herein ar6 re- 

ported elsewhere (White, 1974). 

The Southern Youth Study was not designed specifically to test the SMF 
Hypothesis; however, several indicators o.f adolescent social mobility orien- 
tations were included. Level. of occupational aspirations for desired mate 
(loam) and level of educational aspirations for self (LEA) are constructed 
as the basic pleasures of social mobility attitudes for two reasons. First,, 
the review of the literature in- the B-B Dimensi<)n shows th-at occupational 
mobility qf the family unit, generally measured in terms of the husband's 
occupation, and educational mobility of the individual are the two most 
frequently used~nieasures to test the SMF Hypothesis; It is assumed for 
heuristic purposes that LOAM and LEA are* the logical extensions .of these 
behavioral measures to the attitudinal level. Therefore at the conceptual 
level, these indicators provide the basis for a partial replication of • ' 



studies in the B-B Dimension within the A-B 'Dimension. In addition, the 
reported studies in the A-B Dimension consistently use .indirect indicators 
of mobility, orientations, most of which ar^ based on attitudes' toward income 
rather than toward occupation or education. 

Second, since LOAM is measured for desired mate, the unit of observation 
isv^co^^ to be the future family finit. The use of LEA allows the in- 
clusion- of the individual as einother unit of observation. This is one (Jf 
the few tests of the hypothesis employing both of "thes^e units; only two 
studies were found which employed both -units (Kanter and Kiser,.1954; Bait- 
zell, 1953). •' - ^ 

•' •' Two additional variablps are constructed by anchoring LOAM and l€A in 
discrete measures of social origins — breadwinner's occupation (BRSEI) and 
educational level of mother (ELM). These constructed variables are tenried 
. intergenerational occupational mobility for future family (IGOM) and inter- 
g'enerational educational mobility for self (IGEM). 

^ The measurement instruments and operationalization for each of these* 
\ . * - 

four mdbility variables and. for fertility are presented in Appendix-A. It 

\ ' . . ■ 

should be\oted that alj^four of the attitudinal variables — LOAM, LEA, 

IGOM, and IGEM^— ' are constructed for^both Wave I and Wave II. Fertility 

behavior is measured at Wave III. 

' ■ ■ ! • ' ' ' 

/ METHODS 

/ V- . . 

The analysis of this paper is divided into three sections or phases. 
Phase I examines contingency tables constructed by dichotomizing fertility' 
as "no children" and "some children" and by classifying social niobility 
attitudes into low, medium, and high cS^gories. Fertility. i's dichotomized 

. 10 . 



in this manner because of the skewed distribution of fertility toward the 
lower parities, Chi squares are computed to determine if .there are signif- 
icant differences in fertility by classification of social mobility at- 
titudes. A probability level less than .05 was considered significant. 
Phase I is comparable to many of the reported analyses in the A-B Dimension, 
but provides some -control of social origins. 

Phase II uses the traditional method of analysis employed in the B-B 
Dimension — social mobility tables. The indicators of social mobility 
attitudes used in Phase I are also used in Phase II (LOAM and LEA), but the 
analysis is refined somewhat by cross-classifying the attitudinal categories 
w>i:h social origins. The mean fertility is presented for each resulting 
cell if the number of respondents in that cell is large enough to assure 
some degree of reliability. Respondents are considered' nonmobility oriented 
if their level of aspiration approximates their status of origin.^ Like- 
wise, the respondents are considered mobility oriented if their level of 
aspiration was higher than their status of origin. 

Phase III is identical to Phase I except that the intergenerational 
mobility measures" are used. This phase is conducted in an effort to com- 
pare the two previous phases, but using more discrete measures of the inter- 
generational mobility inherent in Phase II/. - , / 

Racial and cUss comparisons are made^ln each phase of the analysis. / 

RESULTS ■ ' y 

Phase I . I ' 

Class Comparisons . In the white lower class there is ck consistent 
significant relationship in the predicted qirection between LEA and fertTHty 



The significant relationship exists for measures of LEA- obtafned/^ Wave I 
,and Wa^e v^I/f It is interesting to compare the fertility of/those wanting 
only,.afhigh school education and those who aspired tp' at /feast a college 
degree. As Table 2 indicates, only 19 percent' of^tfje-^igh aspirants at 
v/ave II (1968 hfgh school seniors) had children by Wave III (1972) as com- 
pa^ed to a substantially greater 65 percent of those who aspired to a high 
school degree. Similar results exist in Wave I (hi^h school sophomores) 
comparisons. Lf the fertility of those aspiring to I high school educa- , 
tion is compared to that of tfTi^-w/dium aspirants, different' patterns are 
found between Wave I and Wave II. At Wave I there was a two percent dif- 
ference in the percent of females in these categories! whi le at Wave ILthis 



difference increases to 23 percent. " • 

Similar patterns in percentage distributions for LEA exist in the white 
middle class, but the differences are not of sufficient jpagnitude to be 
judged significant by Chi -square. ■ > / 

An examination of the statistics in Table 3 shpws that among the white 
lower class women there is a significant^lationshijD in the predicted direc 
tion for Wave II measures of LOAM, but not for -the Wave I nfeasures. The 
pattern of percentage distributions for L0AM68.is similar to that observed 
for LEA68. That is, only 20 percent of the senior females! with high socio- 
economic class aspirations had children at Wave III as comparfe^to 52^per- 
cent who wanted to remain in the lower class and 31 percent who Wanted to 
move inta the middle class. This pattern is' not found for Wave I inalcators* 
of LOAM in the white lower classes. 

The findings in the white middle d ass are the reverse of those in the 
lower class. There is a* significant relationship in the predicted, direction 



Table 2^ 



Bivarlate Relationship Between Fertility and Level of Educational Aspirations (LEA) 

White ^Qwer Class* 



LEA66 



LEA68 • 



TTRgFT 
School 



No .47 
hildren (9^ 

Some .53 
ildrenOO 




Vocational 
Training or 
Some College 
.49 
(.43) 

V .51 . 
M45) 



College 



.78 

(32):-=- 

.22 

iil 



i High 
School 

.35 

(6) 

.65 

ill) 



Vocational 
Training or 
Some Co liege - 
.58 
(53) 

.42 

(39) 



TToTTige' 



.81 
(33) 



.19 V 
(8) 



d.f. = 2 = n.74 f»r = "nn 



1 



X2 = 10.45 



fr = .01 N> 15( 

~ White Middle Class 



LEA66 ' 



LEA68 



College 



.77 
(36) 

.23 

(11). 



< High 
School 

Mo - .55 
OCf lidren (6) 

* : Some . .45 
(hildren 



" ^ 'd.f. =4 



Vocational 
Training' or 
Some College 
.59 

(22) . « 



.4,1 
15) 



College 



.73 ■ 
(29) 

.27 

JIII 



vSchool 

\r .33 

(1) 

I .67 
[2) 



Vocational 
Training or 
Somes Co liege 
, .61 
(21) . 



U.-A 



.39 \- 
15) 



IT 



xz = 2.01 



Pr « .378 

Black Lower Glass 



LEA66 



LEA68 . 
i High Vocational 
School msijning or 
Some College 
'v .64 ^ .58 
(7) ,(58) 



.36 .42 

= ifi] d!f . = 



College 
(51X 



High 
School 

No- "4.45 
Children (5) 



' Some .55 
Children _J6J_ 



. Vocational 
Training or 
Some College 
.56 

• (58) 

) .44 
i45) 



College 



.68 

(34) 



.32 
(16) - ■ 
W = .249 



.27 
(19) 
.Pr = 147 



N 



d.f. = 2 = IM 



X^ = 3.95 
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Table^. 6ivar1ate Relationship Between Fertility and, Level of Occupation Aspiration of Mate (LOAM) 



L0AM66 



White Lower Class 



L0AM68 



Lower 


Middle 


Upper 




Lower 


Middle 


. Upper 


Class 


Class 


Class 




Class 


Class 


CI ass 


No .53 


.52 


.58 




.48 


.69 


.80 


Children (18) 


(30.) 






(24) 


(52) 


t8) 


Some .47 


.48 


.42 




-.52 


.31 


.20 


Children (16) 


(28) 


(8) 




'■ (26) 


(23) 


(2) 



111 d.f. 



X2 



.22-y 



Pr = .896 



N = 135 d.f. ''.2 • X? » 7.26- Pr " .029 



White Middle Class 



LOAM66 



1 



Lower 
Class 

.71 
(5) 

.29 



L0AH68 
Middle 
Class 

.64 
(37) 

.36 
(21) 



.75 
(12) 

.25 
(4) 



~ Lower Middle 

Class Class 

No .44. .69 
Children (8) (25) 

SoM .56 ■ .31 
Children (10) (11) 



Upper 
Class 

.86 
(12) 

> J4 



H "« 68' d.f. =• 2 V- ° 6.36 



Pr = .044 



ff = 81 



iXi" 2 X2 » .79 Pr 



= .677 



L0AM66 



Black Lower Class 



L0AM68 
MfddTe 
class 



Upper 
Oass 

V .52 
(12) 

.48 



Lower Middle 
Class Class 

No .49 .61 
Children (20) (41) 

"Some .51 .39 
Children (21) (26}_ 



Upper 
Class 

.61 
(17) 

.39 

(11) 



Lower 
Class 



N = 136 d.f. =2 X2 = 1.77 



Pr « .425 




N i= 163 



X2'« 3.02 Pr = .225 



\ 



-+3- 



% 

for Wave I measures of LOAM, buf not for. Wave H measures. The pattern . 
of percentages, for women who had children at l)^ve .III is likewise reversed 

children decreases as LDA!^ in- 
, indicators are used the percentage 

increases and wen decreases. ' -^ . 

-« 

Racial Comparisons . In contrast to the nesults for the white lower 
Class, there is no significant relationship between LEA and fertility for 
the black lower class at either Wave I or Wave II (Table ?). A consi-stent 
decrease in percentage of females with children by increasing LEA category 
is observed at Wave I among the black and^^whfte lower classes. At Wave II, 
however, the pattern is inconsistent for the blacks in that the percentage 
o;f ^omn who aspired to vocational training or some college is htgher than 
for the low and high' aspirants. v " ' 

There is no ^gnificant relationship between lOAI^^jmtt fertility for the 



blacjc lower class either (Table 3).' Though not significant for either racial 
group, there is an interesting difference in the ^tterh of percentage dis- 
tributions at Wave I. The percentages are similar across LOAM categories^ 
for the whites, hut there is a^l2 percent difference in the percentage, of 
black women desiring to remain in the lower class and ,those who aspire to 
be mobile into either the niiddle or upper classes. While the* percentage 
of white females with children decreases with increasing mobil ity^spi ra- 
tions amqig the whites at Wave .11, the percentages for high and low aspiring 
blacks is similar while the percentage of blacks desiring to move into ^ 
middle class is, .smaller. 




Phase ir ^ • ■ . \ 

Each indicator of social mobility attitudes — level of educational- 

alspiration^ for self (LEA) and'Heve/of occupational aspirations for desi»*ed 



mate (LOAM) — is cross-classified with a measure of social origins 
educational level of mother* (ELM) and claps of orfgin (detennined by BRSEI), 
respectively. The/mean fertility of the nonmotility oriented (situated on 
the diagonal) is compared to the mean fertility of the mobility oriented 
(located off the diagonal). Because of the skewdnessof the social origins 
toward the lower levels in the Southern Youth Study it is not possible to 
compare the mean fertility of the mobility oriented with that of the class 
of origin and the flass of destination in all cases. The data is considered 
supportive of the SMF Hypothesis if the mean fertility of the upward mobility 
oriented is less th^an the mean fertility in the status of origin. 

It should be noted that class comparisons are not made' in the Phase II 
analysis of LEA since social origins are determined strictly by educational 
level of mother (ELM) and the distribution of the latter variable is not 
coincident with that of socioeconomic class origins. 

Whites . Among those white females whose mother had at most a high 

a 

school education there is a consistent decrease in mean fertility as level 
of educational aspiration increases. This relationship exists at both Wave 
I and Wave but is more prominent at Wave II (Table The relationship 
is not as consistent for white females whose mother had soms post.hfgh 
school "education but not a-cdllege degree. The mean fertility of* the non- ^ 
mobility oriei:^ted- in this £:ategory is higher than that of the upward mobil- 
.ity oriented at Wave I.jwhpe at Wave II the predicted relationship is 
observed; that is, the mean fertility at Wave II is lower for the mobility 

'a. « * 

oriented than for the nonmobility oriented in tfte tlass of origin. In all ' 
cases but one the mean fertility of the upward .mobility oriented is also 
greater tha=n the mean fertility of the nonmobility oriented in the class of • 
destination. For example, at Wave I the mean fertility of tho< 
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lowest or^igin category who aspir? to .tfieTvlghest educational category (.35) 
is greater than that of the nonmobil^ty oriented in the highest origin cate- 
gory (.19). This finding, is consistent with most research in the B-B Dimeh- 
sion using social mobility tables. The -exception concerns the upward mobility 
oriented whose mother's educational level was vocational training or some 
college. - 

Comparing the mean fertility of tAe LOAM mobility oriented to the mean 
fertility in the class of origin in Table 5, cli^s differences are apparent 
for, whites at Wave I. That is, at Wave I the data supported the SMF Hypothe- 
sis in the white middle class but not in the white lower class. In fact, 
'the mean fertility increased in the white lower class as L"OAM increased . 
At Wave IL the hypothesis is supported by botii classes. ; 

Slacks . It is not- possible to evaluate the hypothesis in Phase II using 

LEA since there is an insufficient number of/ respondents in the nonmobility 

^\ * \ . ' 
"category to determine the.mean fertil ity jjlir the.educationaTstatus of origin. 

> : 

It was also not possible to determine the mean fertility of the nonipobi J i ty, 
oriented in the status of destination since the educational level of the 
black mothers v/as concentrated in theJ.owest category. Nonetheless, there - 
is a difference in mean fertility of .15 betw^n those flacks having a medium 
LEA and^ higti LEA at Wave I and a .20 difference at Wave M (Table 4). ^ 

There is a very interesting pattern in the distribution of the mean . * 
fertility By LOAM category among the lower class blacks (Jable 5). ^ At both^ . 
waves the mean fertility for the nonmobility oriented and those with high ^ 
mobilqity orientations is similar;- the mean fertility f^r tfrose^<iesiring / 
r>obility iwto the middle class is .14 less than the nonmpbil.ity oriented at 
Wave I and .22 less at Wave II. 
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Table 4, 



Social Mobil itKlablei/tompanng Mean Fertility by the Educational Level of Mother (ELM) 
and the Level of Edi^^ational Aspiration (LEA). , 





LEA66 


White Females 


LEA68 






ELH <High / 
School 


Vocational 
Training or 
Some College 


>College 


<Higb 
School 


Vocational 
Training or 
Some College 


>College 




<High ^ .74 
School (27) 


.64 

(105) 


.35 . 
(51) 


.86 
(14) 


.47 

(110) 


• 29 

163) 




Vopational 
Training or * 
Some College 


.31 , 
(13) 


.37 

. (19). 


* 


.40 

(10) 


.221 
(14) 




>College * 


* 


.19 . 
06) 


* 


< * 


. .23 • 
(17) 






LEA65 


■ T ^' 

Black Females 


LEA68 






ELM ^ <H1gh 
School 


Vocati onal 
Training pr - 
Some College 


^llege 


<High 
School 


Vocational 
Training or 
Some Colleqe 


>Conege 


t 

< 


<High 

School * 


.64 
(94) 


. .45 
(39) 


* 

* 


.59 
(81) 


.39 

, (59) 




Vocational, 
Training or * 
SoM College 


* » 


"iT"' 




* > 


* 




>College f 




* 


,* 


* 


* 




;* Mean fertility was not calculated if the n was less than 10. 



Table 5. Social Mobility Tables Comparing Mean Fertility by the Class of Origin and the Level 
of Occupational Aspiration -for Desired Mate (LOAM). * ' \, 







L0AM66 


White 


Females 


i 

L0AM68 




CTass of 
Origin 


Lower 
Class 


Middle 
^ Class 


Upper 
Class 


Lower 
Class 


Middle 
CI ass 


Upper 
Class 


Lower 
Class 

Middle, 
Class /V 


.50 
(34) 

.78 
(18) 


.67 
(58) 

.42 
(36) 


.79 

(19) 

.14 
(14) 


.66 

' (50) 

* 


.33 

(75) 

.45 

(58) 


.20 

.(10) 

.31 

(16) 






L0AM66 


"^lack 


Females 


LOAM 68 




CTass of 
Origin 


. Lower 
Class 


Middle 
Class 


Upper 
Class 


\ower " 
Class 


Middle 
Class 


Upper 
Class 


Lower 
Class 


.73 

(41) 


,59 
(67) . 

> 


.71 

(28) 


* 

.70 ■ 
' (37) > 

^ ^ 


.48 ' 
■ (103) 


.61 \ 

(23) , 



Mean fertility was not claculated if the n was less than 10. 
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Phase II 



Class Comparisons . In contrast to the results of Phase I where the 
unanchored variable LEA is used, there are no significant relationships 
between fertility and intergenerational educational mobility (Table 6). 
This is true for Wave I arid Wave II measures in the white lower class and r 
the white midd4e^'clas5^ The percentage of women in the white lower class 



v/ho had children at Wave III does decrease with each successive i^ereBs^in 
IGEM at Wave II; however, the decrease is only four percent belA^een lo\V'\ 
and medium IGEM scores. At Wave I there ,is a 12 percent decreai^ in tho^'' 
H^ymg xhiidren as the IGEM score increases from medium to high. 

Not only are there no signifi'{;ant d^ifferences in the white middle class 

"'tlie percentages are distributed in patterns inconsistent with the hypothesis. 
For instance, the percentage of middle class fema/les with children slightly 
increases rather than decreases with each successive increase of IGEM at 
Wave I. At Wave II there is a, 12 percent decrease in the number of females 

Avith children as IGEM increases from medium to high but only a one percent 
decrease as IGEM increase's from low to medium. It is interesting to rtote 
that these figures. are the reverse of thQse,^f.or the white lower class at 
Wave I * ^ . ' 

There are also no si"^4ficant relationships between fertility and in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility in tlie white lower class or the white 
middle class at Wave I or Wave II (Table 7). In addition, the distribution 
of percentages for the white lower class is inconsistent with^the hypothesis 
when Wave I indicators are used; the percentage of females having-children 



is higher for thosi^' aspiring to the^midxlle class than for the nonmobility 
oriented or for thosV^spiring to thr upper .class. When Wave^II measure^ 



Table 6. Bivariate Relationship Between Fertility and Intergenerational Educational Mobtlity (IGEM>. 

White Lower Class 



IGEN66 



I6EM68 





< 1 


2-3 


.4-5 




< 1 


2-3 


4-5 


4 




No 

Children 


.49 

(20) 


.01 

(51) . 


(10) 




.57 
(26) 


.U 1 

(44) 


.86 
.(18) 






Some 
Children 


.51 

(21) 


.39 

(32) 


.38 

(6) 




.43 

(20) 


.39 
(28) 


.14 

(4) 






N » 140 


d.f . = 3 X2 


s 1 97 


Pr « 


.386 


N » 140 


d.f. « 2 X2 


« 4.27 


Pr = 


.124 




IGEM66 


4> 

\ 




White Hiddle Class 


I6EH68 


-k. 








^< 1 


2-3 


4-5 




\: 1. 1 


2-3 


4-5 






No 
Children 


.71 

(30) 


.61 
(19) 


.57 
•(B) 




.65 
. . (20) 


.66 

(23) . 


V78 
, (14) 






Some 
Children 


.29 

(12) 


.39 
(12) 


;43 
(6) 




.35 
(11) 


.34 

(12) 


122 
(4) 






N - 87 


d.f. » 2 X2 


« K33 


Pr = 


.51/ 


N = 84 ■ 


d.f. - 2 X2 


- 1.04 


Pr - 


.603 




. 1GEM66 






Black Lower Class 


I6EM68 










< 1 


2-3 


4-5 




<_1 


2-3 


4-5 






Ho 

Children 


.40 

/(lO) 


.61 
(49) 


.66 
(33) 




.59 

(.16) 


. .59 
(45) 


,.70 
(44) 




*> 


Some 
Children 


.60 
(15) 


.39 

(31) . 


.34 

(17) 




.41 

(11) 


,41 . 
- (31) 


.30 
(19) 






N - 1S5 


; d.f. - 2 X2 


= 4.92 


Pr = 


.089 " >^ N = 166 


d.f. = 2 X2 


= 1.9 


,,Pr » 


.399 



A 
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Table 7. Bivarlate Relationship. Between Fertility and Intergenerational Occupational Mobility (IGOM) 



White Lower Class 







IG0M66 








IG0M68 






< 30 


< 60 


<_90 




< 30 




<_60 


1 90 


No 

Children 


.54 " 
(23) 


.46 

(21) 


.68 

(15) 




.53 

(30) 




.66 

C35) . 


.77 
(20) 


Some 
Children 


.46 

(20) 


.54 

(25) 


.32 
(7) 




.47 

(27) 




.34 
(18) 


\ .23. ' . 

(t.\ 
16) 


N = 11 


d.f. - 2 X2 


= 3.04 


Pr = .222 


N = 136 


d.f. 


s 2 X2-= 


4.96 Pr = .087 






IG0M66 


White Middle Class 




K50M68 






1 30 4' 


. < 60 ' 


< 90 




<.30 




l60 


l90 


No 
Children 


.61 

(35)- 


.90 

(10) 






.68 

(44), 




/v63 

(lor 




SoRie 
Children 


.39 

{Z2) 


.10 

, (1) 






.32 

(23) 




.37 

(6) 




N » 68 


d.f. « 2 X2 


= 3.59 


Pr » .173 


N » 81 


d.f. 


= 2 X2 « 


.16 Pr = .924 • 




. 4 


IG0M66 


Black Lower Class 




IG0M68 






f30 . 


< 60 


<_9(J 




<.30 




<_60 


. <.90 


No 

Children 


.49 

(18) 


.56 
(27) 


.65 

(33) 




.53 

(19) 




.63 
(45) 


(37) ' 


Some 
Children 


.51 

(19) 


■ .44 

^0211. 


.35 

(18) 




.47 

(17) 




.37 

(27) 


.33- 
C18) 


N - 136 


d.f. = 2 X2 


= 2.3- 


Pr = .321 


N = 163 


d.f. 


= 2 X2 = 


1.96 Pr = .388 



are used, the predicted pattern is observed, i.e., the percentage of females 
with children decreases as IGOM increases. 

The pattern of percentage distributions is also inconsistent in the 
white middle class. As in the case of Phase I there is a class reversal in 
these patterns by wave. The predicted pattern is observed at Wave I, but 
not at Wave II, among the white middle class, while the predicted pattern is 
only observed at Wave II among the white lower class. ^ 

. Racial Comparisons. The predicted pattern of percentage distributions 
is also observed among black lower clas^ females when Wave I indicators ^of 
IGEM are used, but again are not of sufficient magnitude to be significant. 
The pattern is more pronounced for the black than for the white lower class 
though (Tat)le 6). When Wave II indicators are examine.^ a smaller percentage 
of the high aspirants had children than low or medium aspirants. 

Although not statistically significant, the predicted pattern of per- 
centages is observed for both wave measures of IGOM among the black lower 
class females. The percentages for the- low and medium IGOM scores are 
similar for the black and white lower, classes, but decrease ten percent 
)re in the white lower classfor the highly mobility oriented. 



DISCUSSION 



In the previous section of this paper, the A-B Dimension, of the SMF 
Hypothesis was tested in three different analytical phases. Class and ^ 
racial comparisons were made for the results of each phase. In this section 

an emphasis^ win be placed on comparing the results across phases wiiffin- each 

race-class groupings^ . 
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Fertility and^€ducational Attitude?' for Self* 



In atj^'phases of this analysis increasing adolescent educa.tional ,atti- 



/ 

tudes appear to have a depressing effect' on early fertility behavior among 



white lower class females in the Southern Youth Study. In fact, the rela- 

' ' ' f ' 

tionship' between LEA and fertility i^ statistically significant in Phase I. 

The effect of educational attitudes |iel d at the senior year of high school 

is cotisistently larger than the effect of those held at the sophomore year 

If 

In all phases.* When the LEA van\a|)le is anchored by social origins in Phase 
III, the observed relationship of Phase' I is attenuated. This is true de- 
spite the fact that 53 percent of , the mothers in the lower class had less 
than a high school degree and only 11 percent had gone beyond high school. 

That is, the educational Vrigiris were homogeneously low. 

\ 

The results tat^e not"l[s consistent across phases for the white middle 
class, the pr.edi(ilted pattern of decreasing fertility with increasing edu- 
cational attitudesl is observed in Phase I, but is not significant. The 
expected cell sizes in the lower aspirant categories for seniojs* are less 
than three, however. If this category is combine<i with the "vocational . 
training or some college" category, or dropped entirely, a sigriifican.t 
relationship is observed in this phase. Such a manipulation of the sopho- 
more statistics has^Jl4ttle effect. When intergenerational educational mobil- 
ity attitudes ''are examined in Phase III, the relationship is far from signi- 
ficant. In contraj^t to the"^ white lower class» 36 pe)|cent of the mothers in 
the middle class had educational trai^nlng b'eyond high school, including 13 
percent with college degrees. 

^The fact that thejre^uHSTof Phase I arp statistically significant whil 
the -results of Phase III are not for both classes of v/hites would seem to. 




/ 
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inply that educational aspirations rather tbfiji educational mobility orienta- 
tions is the primary factor. Nonetheless, class comparisons of the relative, 
but Insignificant, effect on educational mobility orientations may have / 
substantive implications'. The relationship is much less in the middle class 
than in the V/hite lower class. Given that the educational level of middle 
class mothers is higher and that middle class females can, by .definition, 
more easily afford to realize their educational aspirations than can lower 
class females, this differential effect of mobility orientations of fertil-- 
ity may reflect perceptions of origin-based differentials in educational 
opportunity. As a. result, greater sacrifices are felt to be required by 
lower class females to attain the same amount of intergenerational mobility. 
Sewell et aK (1970) report that lower class males' receive less support 
from significant others than, middle class males. If tf\is conclusion applies' 
to females as well, 'the process of mobility for the lower class femajes may 
be centered on personal achievements and sacrifices, ^uch as a delay in 
fertility, rather th.an on significant others' expectations or behavior. 

Among black females there is no statistically signif icahtvrelationship 
between adolescent educational attitudes and fertility in any^ phase. The 
developmental pattern observed in the white lower class i-s not as consistent 
in the black lower class either. While the relationship between fertility 
and education aspirations (Phase I) is stronger at the senior year, sopho- 
more mobility orientations are more strongly related to fertility (Phase III). 
Though the observed relationships are not significant statistically, there 
is some support for the hypothesis. In Phases I.ajid II the predicted patterns 

c 

of .percentages is observed using sophomore attitudes. That is the percentages 
of womeh-y/ith children consistently decrease as educational aspirations 
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increase (Phase I). The decrease appears to be skewechtoward short range 

mobility in Phase III, however. When attitudes held at the senior )(ear 'of 

high school are examined, the decrease in fertility appears to be concen- 

trated in high aspirations (Pfease I) and long range mobility orientations ^ 

^.{Phase III), /The results of Phase IT confirm that high aspirants have a * 

lower mean fertility than those aspiring for vocational training or some 
' college./ 

~ Ik 

The fact that-only high aspirations and long range mobility orienta- 
tions affect fertility among the blaqk lower class females while there is 
a consistent decrease in fertility as educational .aspirations arfd mobility 
orien:^j|^ioijy|^^ among the white lower class' females needs further 

e)<amina^|||t» It may be that these blacks are merely "Ixpress.ing, with r\6 
internalization or motivation, jthe dominant values of society, concerning 
educational improvement (Thomas, 1970.)^; Or, it may ,be that;attaining a * 
hiq^ schooT degree requires more Scicrific-es for blatks than whites and 
therefore the blacks perceive that some educational training beyond high 
school requires little additioml- pe.l^sonaT sacrifices. ' Alternately ;whi te . 
lower class females may perceive different levels of sacrif.i'ce necessairy for * 

different levels 6li> education,. • • . , . 

• . . ' ' • * * ' . t. 

Fertility and OccupationaT.,Attitudes* for Mate ^ ' 

The|!|^^ltionship between occupational attitudes for mate and fertility, 
consistently provides support for the.SMF Hypothesis in the white lower class 
when attitudes measured at the senior year are examined. : This isr not the 
case when sophomore year attitudes are used. At th6^-5enior year LOAM is 

< significantly related' to fertility (Phase I); the "mean fertility decrei^ses 
as L0Ar4 increases (Phase ir);i and, the relationship of Phase I is orTly ' n 

.tl^^lightly attenuated when the intergenerational occupational mobili^ measures 



are used. in Phase III. In centrist, sophomore measures of LOAM are not re- 
la ted to fertility (Phase I); theltrfan fertility increases as lOAM increases 
at the sophomore y^r (Phase II); and, the predicted pattern is observed in 
P^ase III when intergenerational occupational mobi^lity measures are used, 
-but is not signifi^nt. ^ - ^ 

The situtation is just the. opposite in the white middle class* That 
is, the SMF Hypothesis is consistently supported when the effect of sopho- 
nore occupational attitudes on fertility is examined, but.not when senior 
year occupational- attitudes it re used. At the sophomore year, LOAM is signifi- 
cantly related to fertility (Phase ij; the meaa fertility decr^ses as 
'loam increase (Phase II); and, the relationship of Phase I i's only sTix|htly 
attenuated v/hen the intergenerational occupational mobility measures are 
used in Phase ^"*II. At the-^enior^year, LOAM is not related to fertility 
(Phase I), nor is IGOM (Phase HI), but the mean fertility does; decrease ^as > 
LOAM increases (Phase, I^). : ' ^ 

-,It should be pointed out that at the senior year a larger percentage 

CI *V ■ ' ■ . • 

of the white lower '^cl ass- and the white middle class females are willing to • 
accept a mate from their class df origi^n. In. both cases some of this accept- 
ance may reflect anticipated marriage partners. Addit^iorfally, middle class 
females may be reflecting norms against "marrying down" while some of the 
lt)wer class females may see the limitations to 'WrrVirtg up". But many of 
the lower class females appear to have internalized the values of >iddle 
class America" as^^xpressed through the rhass media and the educ^onal 
system* As a result, a gap exists between their vaflue orientations and 
their objective reality and a concomitant need fqr-ftiobility develops. In ^ 
turn, these females appear toi" be postponing-at leajt childbearing* and 
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perh$fps marriage, M'n an effort to attain that mobility. The inconsj/tencife^ 
across phases makes explanation of the middle class experience extremely 
difficult. In^addition, .regard3ess. of their mobility attitudes, the early ^ 
fertility of these middle class females is approximately equaf; sixty-eight 
percent had no children while only 56 percent of the lower class females 
had no children. This could be a reflection of hedonistic values which • 
encourage postponanent of children rather than the postponement of children- 
-in order to attain mobility. In fact,- only 20 percent of the middle class 
females desired upward mobility. It is.poss^le^that these /eijiales, reared 
in the child-centered environments typical of the middle class, are fairly 
content with their status and are concerned only with obtaining the material 
objects injj;icative of that status. > 

•Although none of the statistics^arje significant, ;the results of test-. 
■••ing***the relationship between fertility and occupational attitudes formate 
.are fairly consistent across, phases^for the black lower class. For 
sophomores and seniors, aspirations for the middle class have a de^j: 
;■ effect on subsequent fertility, while' aspirations for th£;upiJer class 
• little effect On fertility (Phase I and II). Incre^ng fhobflity orienta- 
tions for mate are consistently rel,atea to lower, fertility in Phase III, 
however. That is, both shOR^aiid long range mobility 'have a depressing 
affect on fertil ityi;^^n Phase I the relationship is stronger for sentor 
attitude5^whi1^in Phase III it is slightly^'stizonger for sophomore, attitudes 



The abovq results for the black lower class may be .due to the fact 
that there are few black upper class >role models and most of thdse blacks., 
who have "made it" to the upper class have been in the .glamour profess i^on, 
e^gr^how business, ath-letics. ministry; access to and maintenance of these. 




professio'ns may not be seen as requiring the "norfnaV sacrifices such as 
postponement or limitation of childrert. It is also possible that black - 
females place a greater emphasis on their own mobility rather then in their 
mate's Riobi'lity. In fact," 47. percent had never been married at age 22 and 

■ 63 perc^ had no children. If thns sp^eculation is correct, then occupa- . 
tional asDirlt4ons and mobdjvty orientations for seTfs rather than ^"tm^ 
family, should have a significant>f-fe,ct^n the fertility of black lower 

• cl$SB<reffla1es. ' 

.y ■ \ SUmARY 

In this paper one dimension of the SMF Hypotf}esis has been em^icically 
examined — the Attitudinal-Behavioral Dimension.^ This.difucwopn hypothe- 
sizes that social mobility orientations are inverse^ ?:elated to fertility. 
This examinatftfn was conducted using the Southenv-Yxy/th Study — a three- 
wave, six 'year longitudinal panel of disadvantaged nonmetropoTi^ax^Southern 
females- Though no claims are made as to the representativeness of this 
patiel, and therefore general i zabi 1 ity of the results,^ it is felt this anal- 
ysis has considerable substantive importance. Class and racial diffec^nces 
were found in the effect of two types of adolescent "aspirations — educat1x)n^---~-~_ 
for sj5l,f and occupation for mate — on subsequent early fertility. The 
effects of mobility grientatiohs for self dnd mate wpre also examined. In , 
general, the effects of the mobilfty orientations were the same as those of 
the aspiration measures,' but were not statistically- significant. 

The hypothesis was most consistently supported among the white lower 
class, partici*3arly for^ high 'school seniors' aspirations. Both educational 
and occupational aspirations for mate were significantly related inversely 
to ^fertility among the seniors. The results; were similar .in the white 
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.middle class for educationa'l aspirations, but not for occupational aspira- 
tions for mate/ In the black Jower class high educational aspirations, but 
only middle range occupational aspirations, appear to depress fertility. ^ 
Neither of these relationships was significant In the black lower class, 
howev^* ' 

These results suggest that further qualifications to the SMF Hypothesis' 
are in order. The use of broad distinctions of social origins as a control 
lends support to the postulate that the relationship between socioeconomic 
ambitions and fertility varies both between and within class .levels. This 
variation appears to be in degree for educational ambitions and in kind for 
future family ambitions. The fact that the relationship' for education is . ^ 
consistently stronger in the white lower c.lass than in the white middle class 
and black lower class may reflect differential perception of the. mearts of 
attaining socioeconomic ambitions rather than jus^ "dif ferential frequency 
^of socio-economic ambitions" as the hypothesis states. That is, middle class 
females plan to fulfill their ambitions , which may be merely subcultural ly . , 
"defined expectations, through utilization of the. resources (e.g. parental 
support) available to them /in the stratification hierarchy, while lower class 
females .^JLacking these resources, must either forego the personal ambjtijhs 
make personal sacrifices to obtain the necessary resources. 

females may perceive a greater availability of outside resources 
for use in at<aining vocational education than white lower class, females and ' 
thus personal s-acrifices are not as necessary. However', fewer outside, re- 
sources are available for attaining higher ambitions, such as a-college degree. 
Therefore, the long-ran^ge educational effect' on fertility is observed for 
blacks. 
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A similar qualification can be used to explain the variation. of kind in 
th^ relationship between ambitionsVor future^ family status and fertility. 
Briefly stated, the" means of achieving future family status, as Well as 

ions for that. status, may vary among these race-class groupings. .For 
instance, black lower class females may view family^status as hingifi§^ their 
own status rather than on their, husband's. Thus, 0(%patiprial aspirations 
for husband may be invalid as a measure of socioeconomic ambitions for lower- 
class blacks.^ The means to marital mobility may be mor^ intricately related 
to education in the white lower class than, in the middle class. For the 
lower class, and parti-cularly those in non-metropoli tan^areas , higher edu- 
cation'facilitates^ interaction with middle class and ambitious lower class 
males that might not otherwise exist. Thus, females with high educational 
ambitions may perceiv'e a higher probability of actually marrying up than 
. .those with lower educations^l ambitions. Mate choice may be'^ore ^elective 
as a result, and marriage and childbearing postponed among the ambitious 
lower class females. Of course, middle class females also ^engage in mate 
selection during the educational process. The difference, howevv, is that 
there are fewen.within class\<iifferences in frequency of socioeconomic am- - 
bitions and the means of achieving those ambitions are available with less 
saprifice than is necessary in the lower class. . 

In conclusion, this analysis suggests that the strength and nature of 
sthe relationship between socioeconomic ambi tionyand fertility varies ac- 
cording ^£o the dime|^^ion of status examined within and between race-class 
groupings. Perception of 4iiGans.( resources) available for attaining these 
ambitions is presented as a possible confounding factor, hut the interpre- 
tations offered' are largely speculative and require empirical testing. 
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^App^Rdix A IncMcators and Measurements 



Social Origins 



Tv/o indicators of, social or-igins were included in this analysis — the 
. occuoation of the breadwinner in the family of orientation and the -educational 
level of the mother. The breadwinner's occupation was considered as indicator 
of the general socioeconomic standing of the family of- orientation which served 
as a status placement function for the female respondent. The mother's edu- ^ 
. cational level was considered a base-line for comparison of mobility orienta- 
tions for self,. even though the literature justifying such a position is rather 
scarce.^ 

Breadwi nner ' s Occupati on • (BRSEI ) . The occupations given a5 open-ended 
responses- .to the question: . > ^ • 

What is the major job held by the main breadwinner (money. 
' earner) of your h6me? 

were assigned Duncan's (1961) socioeconomtc index scores. In order to cir- , 
' cumvent the "no response" 'and, uneodeable responses, i.e., social security, 

retirement, etc., computed means of non-farm occupation scor6s for each 
educational level of the breadwinner were computedfor blacks and whites.^ 

. Educational Level of Mother (ELM) . In Wave I and Wave II the re- 
' spondents were asked: 

What is the highest school grade cqmpH^^ed by your mother? 

In both waves the responses were structured into an eight level ranking from 
"did not go to school" to "College gra'duate'; .-^ Less discrete categories of 
the Wave II (1968) respofiTses were''used ^to indicate origin status. 



'hhe only study which examined the-SMLHypothesis using female s intergener- 
ational educational mobility, Riemer and Kiser (.1954), dperationalized edu- 
cational origins as the average of father's and mother's education. 

' ^These means were computed only when. the breadwinner was the father or the 
• mother. Seemingly, it was not justifiable to insert these or other means 
when the breadwinner was someone other than a parent since the problem under 
■ -i consideration was intergenerati^onal mobility (children' vis-a-vis parentis)). 

•^"Don't know" was also a structured response but is considered missing, data 

for this analysis, • 

She rationale for using Wave II rather than Wave I data was 'that as 'the re- ' 
spondents aged, their knowledge of their mother 's educational attainment would 
tend to be more accurate. OF the 331 who responded in Wave^J and II, 70 or ;^ 4S 
• 21 percent, gave different responses at Wave I and Wave. II for mother s, edU- ^ 
cation. The majority of the variance was characterized by (1) a don t know , 
• - ' or "no response" at one time period and a response, usuaTly in one of the cate- 
gories below "graduated from high school" (2)^a one rank move of reported levels 

^ ' in. Wave' I and Wave 1 1.*' f/". 
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Mobility Orientations for Desired Mate. 

A review of the literature showed that the moMlity of^women has fre- 
quently been examined 'through the occupation o*f her/nusband» McCrory (1974) 
explained that this procedure reflects her mobility within the family struc- 
ture. In order to examine the mobility for tl^e future family of the adoles- 
cent females in the Southern Youth Study panel, a composite variable, level 
of occupational aspiration for desired mate (LOAM), was constructed from 
responses of occupational aspirations for desired mate (0AM) and occupational- 
expectations for desired mate (OXM). 

> HalTer, et al . do not dispute the quantitative and qualitative differ-- 
ences between aspirations and expectations as presented by researchers such 
as Kuvlesky and Bealer (1966), but do feel that realistic and idealistic 
aspirations are "weakly <iefined"~and "higHly correlated" and "are overwhelm- 
ingly saturated with general LOA [Level of occupational aspirations for self]".. 
(1974:119). For this reason realistic and idealistic aspirations are of 
interest as contributors to LOA, not as separate variables. Furthermore, 
they assert that the inclus-ion of both realistic and idealistic aspirations 
increase the realiability of L-OA, qualified by the fact that LOA-appeared 
to be slightly less reliable for females than males {Haller, et al., 1974: 
119). 5 

Occupational Aspiration for Mate (0AM) . This variable was operational tzed 
by assigning Duncan (1961) socioeconomic scores 'to Responses, obtained in Waves 
1 and Il'to the question: 

If the man you marry could have any job he wanted-, what job 
would you most desire him to have as a 1 ifetime kind of work? 

Occupational Expectations for Matg/(OXM) . Again, Duncan's socioeconomic 
scores were assigned to the responses oT^ained in, Waves I and II to the 
question: ^ 

What kind of- job do you really expect the man you will marry 
or your husband to hold most of his life? 

Level of Occupational Aspiration for Mate (LOAM) . This composite var; 
iable was operational ized by computing the average of 0AM and OXM for, both 
Wave I and 11.6 ' ^ . . . _ 

LOAM = 0AM (SEI) + OXM (SEI) ^t"' 
—2 



^It was felt these remarks about LOA,. though not strictly related to LOAM, 
were pertinent in view of the gener&l lack of rigorous attention extant on 
LOAM. . ' ' - 

In those cases where responses were given for 0AM but not OXM in a parti- 
cular wave, 0AM was considered the best estimate of LOAM, and vice versa when 
h response was given for OXM but hot 0AM. 'Among the whites, 0AM66 was used 

s the best estimate 34 times: 0XM66, 5 times; 0AM68, 23 times; and 0XM68, 
il times. Among the blacks, PAM66 was used as the best estimate 12 times; 
0XM66, 3 times; 0AM68, 25 times; and 0XM68 only once. 



Mobility Orientations for Self 

The respondents mobility orientations for self were operationalized 
"by a composite variable, level of educational aspirations (LEA) (McCrory, 
1974). Level of educational aspirations was constructed from structured res- 
ponses of educational aspirations (EA) and educational expectations (EX) in 
the same manner as LOAM. . . * 

Educational Aspirations (EA) . This variable's operationalized by- 
res pons"es"Tpnthi~foTl^^ ^ . / • 

If you could have as much education as you desired, which of - 
the following would you do? 

Six fixed choice responses were offered ^^v^^aves I and II ranging from "Quit 
school now" to "Complete additional ^studies after graduation from a college 
for university." Numerical values, rapging from one to five, were assigned 
to each response. ^ y :^ . 

Educational Expectations (EX-) . In Waves I and 11 this variable was 
measured by fixed choice respon^^s to the following question: 

' What do you really/expect to do about your;. education? 

* . . ■ 

The fi^jgd choice responses and numerical value assignment were the same as 
those for educational aspita tions. . 

Level of EducationaT^Aspu^ (LEA) , this composite variable was 
operationalized by computing the average of EA and EX for both Wave I and 
II. 8 

/ * . LEA = EA + EX ■ ' \ 

Intergenerational Mobility Measures 

Two measures of integenerational mobility were constructed from th^ ^ 
attitudes given toward occupation of desired njate'^and education for self, 
anchored by the social origins of the respondent. 



Because the panel consists ^of high school graduates and the\ infirequency of 
responses to the first response, the category "Quit school now" Was '^combined, 
with the response to "Graduate .from high school". 

In those cases where-f^esjionseswere given for EA but not EX in a .particular 
wave, EA was considered thVBesirfestimate of LEA, and vice versa wHen a re^ 
sppnsewas given for EX but. not EA* Among the white females, EX66 and EX68 
were used as -the best estimates twice and once respectively. Among, the blacks 
EA66 was considered the best estimate twic6; EX66, 6 times; EA68 and EX68 once 
each. 
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Intergenerational Occupationa1(Mob>:iit.y (IGOM) . This variable was con- 
structed by taking the difference iifSEI Scores of level of occupational aspi- 
ration for desired mate (LOAM)" and breadwinner's occupation (BRSEI)''at Waves 
I- and II. 9 ■ . - •. ' 

/ 

/ I60M = LOAM - BRSEI , ' . . 

Positive values of IGOM indicate upward mobil iiy -orientations, while negay . 
tiv6 values indicate downward mobility orientations. The resultant numerical; 
values indicate, distance of movement desired for the future family from tticf 
'faiTiily of orienta'tion. . . ' 

Intergener^tioh'al €duGatfonal Mobility (IGEH) . The difference between 
leverof educational aspvfatl^n for self (LEA) and educational ley,el of mother 
. (ELM) -was constructed asf the measure IGEM. ' f'^^'S' 

X IGEM = LEA - ELM^ '( • 

Again, the sign of the computed value indicates direc 
the numerical value indicates distance of movement. 

11 ' 

Early Fertility Behavior 

The respondent's early fertiUty behavior was measured in the follow- 
ing manner from Wave III data: 

(1,) If the respondent was marriefd, she was asked, 
"How many children do you have? 

• /"'12) If the respondent repjied to the above question, 
t the number .of children reported was coded. 



tion of mo'Went and 



^A recent article by Tyree and Trels (19^4) refers to intergenerational 
mobility, behavior of females through 'husband's otcupation as "marital mobility" 

-^^The eight level ranking of ELM was collapsed into five categories: Less 
than High School; High School Graduate; High ^School plus Vocational Training; 
SExne College; College Graduate.- LEA rank levels were: Graduate from High _ 
School; High School plus .Vocational Training; Graduate from a Junior College;-. 
Graduate from a College; College plus Additional Training. Therefore an IGEM 
'/"^""^ score afJ^roximates a mobKility-measure^of one degree. 

'\ ^Vhe-iterm "early fertility behavior" is tjsed since all respondents were 

approximately 21 years old and therefore in the early part-of their child- 
bearing years. 
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(3) If the respondent 'di(d not, reply to the above 
question and was not married or divorced, then 
the number of children was coded as zero. 

13 

Socioeconomic Class 

Kisar and Whelpton' (1953) postulated the existence of class specific 
attitudes and ]}sychological characteristics concerning the "value" of chil- 
dren. Contraceptive behavior is knowa-to vary by class^-. For these reasons,., 
socioeconomic c\ass ocpparisons were made for each model in this paper. 

The breadwinner's socioeconomic itidex (BRSEI) was used to operati^on- 
alizesocioeconomic class in the following manner: 

(-T) If BRSEI was 45 or less,, the respondent was 

considered a member /of the lower soci.oeconomic 

class ♦ : ' ^ • . , / 

* 

(2) If BRSEI was greater than 45, th6 respondent was' 

considered a mem&er of the middle socioeconomic class. 

Over 90X of the black females and over 60% of the white females were located 
>n the. lower socioeconon^fc class. Because the number of black females lo<- - 
cated inihe middle class was extremely small (15), those with SEI score 
greater than 45 were excluded from the analysis. Therefore comp|irisons 
were made between white lower class' females, and white middle class females, . 
and between white lower class anjdlblack lower cl ajs^jFeroales . 



In Texas al^j^, respondents were asked "How many children do/you have?", re- 
gardless of marital status and the number of never married females with chil- 
dren wa« insignificant. Of the 292 white females in the Southern Youth^Study, 
80 (29%) were considered never married females with no children. Of the 
236 black females, 110 (47%) were considered never married females with no 
children; 14 (6%) of the never married black females reported children, not 
alV of'whon^ were fr9m Texas. ^Additionally, 30 (13%) of . th^e' married black 
females reported nd'cfj^ildren. • ' ^ 

^^This term is used herein, as in other empirical research on the SMF HypoUh- 
esis, as synonymous with socioeconomic groupings. Though the conceptual 
distinctions between class and groupings are recognized, it was felt the 
resjBarch in this area was not refined sufficiently, to warrant a more dis- 
crete distinction. 

^^Haller, Otto, Meier and Ohlendorf (1974) also used, this score as the cut- 
off point between the lower and middle classes. Despite cognizance of ^he 
fact that class distinctions may differ between blacks and whites and rural 
and urban residents, the constant criterion of the above researchers was 
used for heuristic ^(frposes'. - , • 
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